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OLLOWING the announcement on June 18 of 

the Anglo-German naval agreement, the 
British government has sought to repair what 
remains of the Stresa united front by sending 
Anthony Eden, Minister for League of Nations 
Affairs, to Paris and Rome. His efforts to justify 
the British action, however, have not met with 
conspicuous success. Conversations on June 21 
and 22 between Premier Laval and Captain Eden 
apparently did not allay French fears. In par- 
ticular, Paris charges that Britain has nullified 
the joint declarations of London and Stresa, 
where it was agreed that German rearmament 
should form part of a settlement comprising es- 
tablishment of collective security by mutual as- 
sistance pacts, return of Germany to the League, 
and general arms limitation. 


Defending its position as one of diplomatic 
realism, the British government contends that 
the military clauses of the Versailles treaty are 
in fact already dead. Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, told Parliament on 
June 21 that limitation of the German fleet to 35 
per cent of the British tonnage would actually 
hasten a future naval agreement by furnishing 
“a fixed point of departure for further discus- 
sions with other powers” instead of permitting 
unlimited German naval construction. 


French resentment, however, is aggravated by 
Britain’s unilateral approval of a breach of the 
Treaty of Versailles, which undoubtedly under- 
mines France’s position. As long as fear of 
German rearmament and aggression cemented 
the united front, France could hope that Hitler 
would be forced to endorse the territorial status 
quo in return for recognition of German equality 
of rights in the military sphere. That hope has 
now faded with Britain’s apparent reversion to 
a balance of power policy in Europe which con- 
trasts strongly with its recent anti-German atti- 


tude. If this development was hastened by fear 
of the concentration of power achieved by the 
Franco-Russian accord, it may none the less 
strengthen that agreement. Deprived of full 
British support, France may be driven to even 
closer collaboration with the Soviet Union and 
Italy. Mussolini, moreover, is reported to have 
utilized Captain Eden’s visit in Rome on June 24 
to compare British “realism” in naval matters 
with Italian “realism” in Ethiopia, using the for- 
mer as a lever to decrease London’s opposition to 
Italian tactics. 


Under the naval agreement Germany is per- 
mitted to enlarge its fleet from 172,000 tons ac- 
tually in service to 420,000 tons, with the 35 per 
cent ratio applying to each category of vessel 
except submarines. In the latter class the Reich 
is allowed a tonnage equal to that of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, on the understand- 
ing that it will not exceed 45 per cent of the 
British total, or 23,700 tons, without prior dis- 
cussion with London. This concession, after the 
furor caused by the revelation this spring that 
Germany was building twelve 250-ton submar- 
ines, emphasizes the change in British policy. 
Important decisions on the size of capital ships 
and the rate of new German construction are 
left unsettled pending an international naval 
conference. 


In its naval aspects the new agreement will 
undoubtedly have far-reaching effects, whether 
or not France, Italy and the Soviet Union accept 
the British invitation to confer at London. With 
its forces divided between the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean, France will almost certainly re- 
spond to the challenge to its 550,000-ton navy by 
increased construction, notwithstanding the pos- 
sibility of a British North Sea guarantee. In- 
sisting on parity with France, Italy will doubtless 
follow suit, even though this means intensifica- 
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tion of the costly rivalry in 35,000-ton capital 
ships now under construction by the two powers. 
In the Baltic, moreover, the U.S.S.R. and Poland 
have expressed concern at the German increases. 
Finally, outside the European sphere, Japan op- 
poses the ratio system developed at Washington 
and London and desires eventual parity with the 
rapidly expanding American navy. Under these 
circumstances the outlook for naval limitation 
is not perceptibly brighter. French dissatisfaction 
with Great Britain’s course is not calculated to 
aid in the conclusion of either a Western air pact 
or an agreement on land armaments, both highly 


desired by London. DAVID H. POPPER 


Liquidation of the Yugoslav Dictatorship 


The Yugoslav regency, headed by Prince Paul 
whose personal inclinations are liberal, is appar- 
ently attempting to substitute a more democratic 
régime for the dictatorship established by the 
late King Alexander. The Jeftitch government, 
which had held office since December 21, 1934, 
was forced out on June 20 after a number of 
Ministers had resigned, and Milan Stoyadinovitch, 
Finance Minister in the last cabinet, was en- 
trusted with the formation of a new government. 
On June 24 Stoyadinovitch, who had always op- 
posed the dictatorship, succeeded in his task. The 
new cabinet includes representatives of the op- 
positional Slovene clericals, Bosnian Moslems and 
Serbian radicals, as well as two non-political Min- 
isters. The important Matchek Croat party, 
however, refuses to join the government, although 


its attitude may be characterized as “benevolent 
but watchful neutrality.” 


The political crisis had been smouldering dan- 
gerously since the Yugoslav general elections of 
May 5, 1935, when the final official returns gave 
the government 1,700,000 votes to 1,076,000 for 
the opposition. The government, however, se- 
cured 310 seats in Parliament and the opposition 
only 67, this large disproportion being credited 
to the régime’s electoral law. Dr. Vladimir 
Matchek, Croat leader of the opposition bloc, 
charged the government with terrorism and fal- 
sification of the election returns in violation of 
the regency’s promises of a fair, free poll. Feel- 
ing against the Belgrade government, especially 
in Croatia, ran high and on June 2, the day before 
the new Parliament convened for its first session, 
the entire opposition bloc, including Croats and 
some Serbs, voted to boycott the Skuptchina (Par- 
liament) until a neutral government held fair 
elections. During the next few weeks the Croat 
“traitors” were violently denounced by deputies 
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and several members of the government: this 
finally disrupted the Jeftitch cabinet and caused 
its downfall. 

The growing power of the opposition was in. 
dicated by the fact that Prince Paul, immediately 
after the resignation of the ministry, requested 
Dr. Matchek to consult with him—a procedure 
in striking contrast to the dictatorial methods 
pursued in Belgrade during the past six years, 
Dr. Matchek stated on June 23, after two inter. 
views with the regent, that it was out of the ques. 
tion for the Croats to enter the present Parlia- 
ment, which must be dissolved. It is reported 
that the new government intends to reestablish 
personal and political liberty, and draft a new 
election law in preparation for a fair poll to be 
held in the autumn. Realization of this program 
would go far toward unifying the Yugoslav state 
and solving its most pressing internal problems. 

MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 
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